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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


1959 

June 28-July 3 
NEA 

St. Louis, Mo. 


July 1—9:30-12:30 

NAEA SUMMER MEETING 

Claridge Hotel, Victoria Room 

St. Louis, Mo. 

July 6-10 

VIRGINIA ART CONFERENCE 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
October 2 & 3 

MICHIGAN ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Flint, Michigan 

October 9-10 

IOWA ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

October 21-23 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
ART SECTION 
Bismark, North Dakota 


October 23-24 

FLORIDA ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 

October 29-30 


EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
ART SECTION 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


November 5, 6, 7 

OHIO ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 

November 5-6 

KANSAS ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 


November 6-7 


ILLINOIS ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Moline, Illinois 


This listing of Association Convention and Meeting 
dates will be a regular feature of ART EDUCATION. 
To have a meeting listed, send information to: 


ART EDUCATION 

National Art Education Association 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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(Golden Anniversary Conference) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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April 11-15 
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Dallas, Texas 
April 10-14 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
April 24-27 


NEW YORK STATE ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Schenectady, New York 
April 27-30 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 
New York City 
May 5-8 


1961 

NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
6TH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

Miami Beach, Florida 

April 11-15 
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EDUCATION: AT HOME AND ABROAD 


PREVIEW OF HIGHLIGHTS 
SET FOR NEA CONVENTION 


Final program plans for the St. Louis NEA 
convention are almost complete, according to con- 
vention coordinator Lois Rogers. 

Charles Malik, president of the United Nations 
General Assembly and outstanding Lebanese edu- 
cator-statesman, will be the main speaker on the 
International Night Program. Dr. Malik is pres- 
ently on leave from his position as dean of grad- 
uate studies and professor of philosophy at the 
University of Beirut. 

To Americans, he is best known for his efforts 
in the establishment of a United Nations educa- 
tional commission. Following World War II, Dr. 
Malik opened Lebanon’s first diplomatic mission 
in Washington, D. C. and served as minister. 
Later he became ambassador to the United States. 
Since then he has represented his country both 
in the General Assembly and in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Coupled with Dr. Malik’s appearance on the 
NEA convention program, will be various ethnic 
groups from in and around St. Louis. 

Another convention highlight will be a “meet- 
the-press” type discussion on the impact on 
education of sociology, technology, and economics. 
John Gardner, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion will speak. Immediately following will be an 
informal discussion featuring Walter Heller, econ- 
omist from the University of Minnesota; Ethel 
Alpenfels, sociologist from New York University; 
Lee DuBridge, president, California Institute of 
Technology and father of Explorer I space rocket; 
and Martin Essex, president, American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Convention dates are June 28-July 3. 


TWO NEW NEA FILMS READY 


A cub reporter whose big chance for a by-line 
series rests on his ability to expose the “soft” 
curriculum in the city’s schools is the protagonist 
in a new motion picture, “Right Angle,” ninth in 
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the series of films produced by the NEA and 
affiliated state education associations. 

The story tells of a fledgling reporter’s vain 
search for evidence to support his theory that the 
schools are neglecting gifted children. As he gets 
to know the students and teachers, he discovers 
how and why the schools serve the needs and 
develop the talents of all children. 

“Right Angle” will be ready for use at summer 
workshops and professional meetings after May 1. 
To be shown at the NEA convention in St. Louis 
on July 2, it will be scheduled on television stations 
throughout the nation during the fall. 

Produced by Agrafilms, Inc., the picture runs 
284 minutes and will be available in color at $170 
a print and in black and white at $75 per print. 

“It’s Up To Congress,” a 22 minute, 16 mm. 
black and white motion picture based on econo- 
mist Walter W. Heller’s testimony on the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, was released Mar. 23. 

Dr. Heller is chairman of the Department of 
Economics of the University of Minnesota and 
economic consultant to the NEA. While the major 
portion of the film is devoted to his testimony, 
interviews with Senator James E. Murray (D. 
Mont.), Representative Lee Metcalf (D. Mont.), 
and with NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr, are also included. 

In his analysis, Dr. Heller proves that the fed- 
eral government has ample economic resources to 
meet the huge new demands in public education, 
and he also explains how the bill protects the states 
from any possibility of federal control of education. 

Filmed and edited by Telenews, “It’s Up To 
Congress” was produced under the direction of 
the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations 
and is distributed by the NEA Legislative 
Commission. 

“It is available on free loan to any organization 
in the United States really concerned with raising 
the standards of public education,” according to 
J. L. McCaskill, NEA legislative director. Requests 
for prints should be sent to NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, 1201 16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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MANIPULATIVE ARTS 


FOR THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ROBERT D. GOLDMAN 


Part I: At Decade’s End a Restatement of Pur- 
poses of the Integrated Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts Program at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Junior-Senior High School in Phila- 
delphia. 


It appeared inevitable. 


On the secondary level the evolving concepts 
and programs of both Fine and Industrial Arts 
seemed to demand a single program. This was 
apparent in the situations with which we were 
acquainted. 

It still appears inevitable. 


As we approach the end of a decade of the 
integrated Fine and Industrial Arts Department, 
in action, at the Abraham Lincoln Junior-Senior 
High School the sense of naturalness and inevita- 
bility remain as real as life itself. This inevitability 
was both an evolving thing as well as a concurrent 
phenomena; it is one of the glories of human 
capacity that development can be concurrent as 
well as sequential. 


By the ’thirties, art was thought of as experience; 
perception and expression became priority con- 
cerns over and against any product per se and 
imaginative visualization and structuring took their 
proper places among the components of growth. 

Paralleling the conceptual emancipation of art 
education, shop work was recognized as having 
the possibility of being more than one thing. Par- 
ticularly in a powerful industrial democracy with 
its increasingly impressive array of materials and 
machines. And its people: its huge number of 
diverse people all with their rightful share in the 
historical heritage of human dignity. Listing shop 
possibilities in simplified recognition as well as 
historical order we have manual training, voca- 
tional shop work and industrial arts. Regardless of 


any surface similarities these are three very differ- 
ent shop possibilities. A mind unable to appreciate 
the difference in these shop possibilities is a mind 
unable to comprehend the character of the inte- 
grated fine and industrial arts program. 

Briefly then: Shop work could be, and in some 
educational hinterlands still is, manual training 
handiwork activity. Facility in making a board 
smaller; facility in putting two boards together 
as preordained, imposed, imitative skill: ‘“do-it- 
with-your-hands-but-you-don’t-need-a-mind” activ- 
ities. Then we have the vocational possibility in 
shopwork. For a long time now this appeared to 
claim an apparent monopoly on terminal educa- 
tion. The values of vocational education mesh 
easily into the value system of a practical society 
concerned with material comforts for all. With 
people who can appreciate the necessity of voca- 
tional competence to assure those comforts voca- 
tional education could easily be accepted. The 
emphasis centers on specific shop skills to be sold 
for a price, often taught prematurely or not early 
enough in our age of whirlwind industrial tran- 
sition. In a world of technical efficiency and spe- 
cialization, abetted by social values, one can almost 
see human beings as technical extensions. Auto- 
mation fortunately beckons as the saving means 
of giving the machine back to the machine and 
freeing man from the assembly line and_ the 
routine process. The big evolution could well be 
the necessary change in the very concept of work. 

And then there is possibility number three: 
industrial arts. It is within the industrial arts 
aspect that we find in shop work an affinity for 
the evolving concept of art education. To under- 
stand the integrated fine and industrial arts pro- 
gram it is imperative to have a clear picture of 
industrial arts, a picture unencumbered by the 
manual training concept or the vocational specific 
skill idea. A clear understanding of industrial arts 
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would put the “industrial design” eyeing of the 
art teacher on shop work in its proper perspective 
and involve one’s thinking on a broader base than 
any industrial design “watchdogging” could do. 
It might even relieve the art teacher of his com- 
pulsion to criticize the shop teacher for something 
which he himself is not accomplishing. The years 
have furnished ample testimony to the fact that 
finger pointing and even spasmodic attempts at 
“co-working” have not upgraded the creative, 
imaginative, thinking aspects of shopwork. Guar- 
dians of sensitivity, professional and self appointed, 
index the finger of shame (and perhaps within 
the larger context rightly so) at the shop teacher 
who is concerned with tools, processes and ma- 
terials in a sterile atmosphere of unimaginative 
production. “The design is poor.” “The design 
is imposed.” “The design is separated from the 
doing.” Many art teachers automatically think of 
industrial design, for panacea or identity, when 
they think of industrial arts. The two, of course, 
are not the same, even though industrial design 
may well find a related place within the larger 
area. Industrial arts means the conversion of raw 
material to finished product in a context of per- 
sonal experience or related processes; it means the 
utilization of contemporary power tools and ma- 
chines for greater freedom and new magnitude of 
expression ; it means design and fabrication as one. 

We premised our program on the human nature, 
capacities and potentials, responsibilities and obli- 
gations of our students in terms of themselves and 
their society, as we saw and understood these 
factors. Respecting the arts as an additional di- 
mension in the learning process, we hoped to do 
our share of avoiding the straight-jacket dogma 
of a single educational medium. 

One could say that the program is basically a 
part of the humanities, not in the Renaissance de- 
scriptive of secular interests contrasting divine 
learning nor in the pre-twentieth century concept 
of the study of Greek and Latin classics but rather 
in the spirit of the third connotation often given 
to the term. This use of the term humanities is 
inclusive of all those branches of learning which 
are not classified per se as science, either natural 
or social, plus those studies which are not primarily 
vocational. This does not say that a great deal of 
science does not exist within the exercise of the 
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program nor does it rule out the development of 
saleable skills. Jt does indicate a major philosoph- 
ical commitment for balance in the learning pro- 
cess, without ruling out the possibilities of an in- 
clusiveness that goes beyond any one point of view. 

We agree with those scholars who have found 
that comprehension demands the pulsing, sensory 
experience of knowing—not merely knowing about. 
There are realities beyond those of facts and in- 
formations and natural shapes. There are the 
structured realities conceived in imagination and 
perceived only by the sensitive and esthetically 
aware. There are the realities of ideas and con- 
cepts. There are the realities of creative force, the 
organizing sensitivity within man himself. The in- 
tegrated arts are uniquely fashioned to foster in 
the learner the adequate use of his intuition, to 
give strength to his emotional capabilities and to 
stimulate his imaginative power. 


Part 2: A Look at the Program. 


Organizational patterns available at the Lin- 
coln High School follow those established in the 
Philadelphia School District. Any integrated na- 
ture of offerings exist within those patterns and 
contribute to the objectives and purposes as set 


forth. 


Art and shop are both mandated in the junior 
high school. This means that all those students 
who follow through their secondary school work 
at Lincoln Junior-Senior High School have 
assigned arts contacts in the school at some time 
or another. On the senior high level more inten- 
sive arts experience can be followed by placement 
within such courses which are designed to provide 
fuller participation. An Art Major Course given 
ten periods of art, the rest of the course being of 
an academic nature acceptable for college. An 
Industrial Arts Course specifies a broad and com- 
prehensive contact with eight major shop areas. 
This is made possible by starting the Industrial 
Arts Course in the ninth rather than in the tenth 
grade. These students have had general shop (a 
cross section of all the other shops) and art in 


Robert D. Goldman is Department Head, Fine @& 
Industrial Arts, Abraham Lincoln Junior-Senior 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the seventh and eighth grades. In addition to 
other elective minors and required majors the 
sequence is as follows: 


9a: Mechanical Drawing and Wood 
9b: Electricity and Metal 

10a: Ceramics 

10b: Textiles 

lla: Graphics 

11b: Transportation 

12a: Optical 

12b: (Any one of the above). 


These six-period majors are regarded as sub- 
jects with full major credit. Industrial Arts stu- 
dents carrying four majors plus a shop major 
meet college requirements. A shop or art major 
may be carried as a fifth major in any of the 
other courses. All of the above shops are open as 
minors to all senior high students. This is regard- 
less of the above grade sequence. The grade se- 
quence, of course, is also disregarded in the neces- 
sary multiple shop usage for certain experiences 


and pupil needs. The subject sequence is actually 
a rostering device to a large degree. There is no 
natural law which demands that these areas fol- 
low each other in this particular order. Sequential 
maturation with as many concurrent learnings as 
possible are the prime concerns. Within the areas 
the teaching-learning situation would define cer- 
tain stimulations at certain grade levels. 

The tactile is a “constant” as a stimulation in 
all art and shop work and is one of the common 
characteristics that contributes to the integration 
aspect of the fine and industrial arts program. It 
is interesting to note the key placement of the 
pugging machine in the ceramic shop or of the 
paper making machine in the graphic arts shop. 
An effective means of meeting and serving the 
growing objectivity of the secondary school student 
is through direct experience with materials as 
creative media. In the program clays, woods, 
metals, plastics, wools, cottons, papers, sands, 
liquids, stones, natural and man-made materials 
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and things are dealt with directly and personally, 
as well as abstract thought, knowledges, symbols 
and informations. The indigenous processes to the 
conversion of the various raw materials are an 
integral part of the program. There has been little 
variation in our situation on the emphasis on this 
aspect. 


Another important aspect but one that has had 
its high and low points depending on staff and 
situation can be referred to as visualization and 
structuring. Experiences to sharpen these capaci- 
ties and abilities should, in my thinking, be a part 
of any fine and industrial arts program. And it 
has been part of ours. Visualization implies, of 
course, imaginative seeing as differentiated from 
visual recall and factual observation. Structuring 
is the capacity to give form and substance to visual- 
ization. Both are dependent on powers of percep- 
tion and expression with all their component hu- 
man abilities. 


In the integrated fine and industrial arts pro- 
gram one MUST be prepared to accept structur- 
ing as either picturization or construction. Coupled 
with this is the complete appreciation and accept- 
ance of the aesthetic force. There must be a sense 
of rightness beyond that of the functional alone. 
For various reasons, we may not be able to say 
that this appreciation has existed as paramount 
at every moment but it should be there as a direc- 
tion. As in the case of the direct experience with 
materials, here too the physical conditions of the 
shops and rooms indicate cognizance of this phase 
of the program. Planning rooms are a physical 
part or section of the shops. It should also be 
mentioned that a distinctive characteristic of the 
overall program is the use of the T-square and 
drawing board constantly by all students in the 
shop math classes with the proper emphasis on 
comprehension of area. The tacticle, visualization 
and structuring, methods of reproduction, of 
building, of production, of communication, of 
transportation and transit and space, of power, 
light and sound, of three dimensional and indus- 
trial design, the nature of tools—hand and ma- 
chine—are all areas of experience incorporated 
within the program of the fine and industrial arts. 


A large, comprehensive city high school has 
many obligations and responsibilities. It is in 
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retrospective light of what has happened, rather 
than any pollyannish acceptance, when I say that 
this multiplicity has not been a block to the 
development of our program. With a junior- 
senior high span, with approximately 4000 stu- 
dents, with a large school plant, with tremendous 
diversity of individual need, capacity and plan no 
one could dare come up with a single educational 
solution. The broadness and multiplicity, are con- 
stant reminders that things aren’t “all white or 
all black” and that one cannot take “things out 
of context.” We can talk about fine and industrial 
art purposes, but there are other purposes and 
forces too that shape our program. In a decade’s 
time enrollment fluctuates; there are changes 
within the staff; interests vary; all these affect 
program, too, as much as any philosophical clari- 
fication. 


In facilities, in staff and in administrative as- 
sistance we have been most fortunate. The local 
administrative leadership is forceful and alert and 
sensitive to the broad aspects made reference to 
in the above. Mention is made repeatedly of the 
necessity for administrative understanding and 
assistance. I would like to make as part of the 
record that this is particularly true in our case: 
the program has received administrative interest, 
understanding and assistance. 


Originally, of course, we were set up as a fine 
and industrial arts department under one leader- 
ship. This made any attempts for an integrated 
program possible. In the interim, important ad- 
ministrative changes have been made. I have 
found, however, that the new curricular and course 
patterns and materials presented by the Phila- 
delphia Schools (even within the separate divi- 
sions) in their scope and flexibility lend them- 
selves well to an integrated program of fine and 
industrial arts. In recent years particularly there 
has been evidenced a growing interest in curricular 
materials in both fine and industrial arts. Activity 
in developing course guides in both art and shop 
work is current and alive. 


The central offices and the state have provided 
new guides. At Lincoln the staff members have 
been active in program development having fash- 
ioned cooperatively the initial statement of ob- 
jectives and the first framework in the beginning 
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days of the program. If our experiences are to 
be of any value to others, it is imperative then to 
reiterate here that teacher growth is often propor- 
tionate to the degree and quality of his contribu- 
tions to and participation in curriculum develop- 
ment. 


It is not within the confines or purpose of this 
article to reprint program guides or even to list 
minimal experiences within each area. Reprinting 
program guides may give a feeling of crystallization 
which I fervently hope will never be true of our 
case. Programs must be evolving things growing 
out of particular situations. It is true that in part 
three I list some of the professional practices 
within our department; these are not to be con- 
fused with program, even though they condition 
the full and proper discharge of the duties and 
activities as defined by the program. 


Nancy Brodt’s dynamic panel on the contem- 
porary scene made in the eleventh grade; Keith’s 
numerous “‘pee-wee” models of chairs before he 
constructed his final chair; Joe La Viola’s lathe 
designed and fabricated in the metal shop; Bruce 
Brown’s ten foot statue in which aesthetic and 
structural concerns had to be met and solved; a 
tenth grade student’s unique glazes; a jet model 
built in the transportation shop; a student con- 
tacting Japan, in relays, by short wave radio 
which he himself helped to construct; a strange 
and sensitive painting of a recurring dream; a 
vest designed, woven and completely student-made 
even to the buttons; Conchita’s remark that she 
learns to be at home in the United States while 
making ceramics; Michael’s idea of power derived 
in the electrical shop; the light of discovery in a 
boy’s face; the joy of accomplishment; the critical 
and creative thinking stimulated by exploration 
of materials and construction of new forms; every- 
thing that actually goes on in the classroom, in the 
final analysis, JS the program. 


In situations throughout the country, on all 
levels, one often finds the title “fine and industrial 
arts” used to designate certain activities within the 
school. The relationship of the art and shop to 
each other may vary greatly in different schools 
regardless of the similarity of the label. It is hardly 
news to anyone that art and shop may exist in these 
departments as separate entities, with separate 


commitments philosophically and separate mani- 
festations in program. In other situations, although 
art and shop again exist as very different things 
there may be a pact of co-existence and a spirit 
of mutual assistance. This is correlation. No mat- 
ter how friendly the relationship, correlation by 
its very nature is still correlation and not integra- 
tion. To approach integration, there must be a 
base of oneness; similar characteristics inherent 
in both the art and shop experience, fine and in- 
dustrial arts becoming one and the same thing. It 
is my contention that the integrated aspect of fine 
and industrial arts is possible and feasible particu- 
larly on the secondary level. (See “A New Idea 
in a New School,” School Arts Magazine, January, 
1956. ) 

Is the fine and industrial arts program at Lin- 
coln High School a completely integrated one? 
In other words is every shop experience a creative 
one; does every art experience employ processes 
inherent in the complete conversion of raw ma- 
terials to structured product; is every experience a 
fine and industrial arts one? No. Not all art and 
shop work are integrated—nor should they be. It 
is more important that art, crafts, and industrial 
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arts be presented in an assured area of manipula- 
tive arts, than any inadequate general program be 
fostered with improper facilities, rostering and 
staff. General, as we attempt to interpret it, would 
be broad and comprehensive—not vague or con- 
glomerate. In their proper unfolding in school 
situations art, crafts and industrial arts could move 
naturally toward integration. Then again, a bal- 
anced personality would fashion whole situations 
in the arts that would determine the parts, rather 
than the reverse. If we are to regard integration 
as a learning process as well as a natural organic 
phenomenon then the degree and quality of inte- 
gration in manipulative arts would be more de- 
pendent on staff than any other factor within the 
school. 

The fine and industrial arts staff members at 
Lincoln High School vary in their certification. 
As they should! I say this regardless of the fact 
that in this context I am not confusing certifica- 
tion with competency. Some of our teachers meet 
both shop and art requirements, some meet only 
art or shop. (To my knowledge there is only one 
state in the union that has “fine and industrial 
arts” certification as one. Pennsylvania is not that 
state!). 

I have decried the use of the word integration 
to describe correlation. Correlation as such, how- 
ever, may well have its place especially in those 
school undertakings that require contributions 
from many sources. In our school we have some 
excellent examples of correlation such as the 
decimal to binary electrical converter built re- 
cently by a twelfth grade student in the mathe- 
matics class; and the utilization of art in the social 
studies classes at Lincoln. (See “Gee! You Can 
Learn Right off the Wall!” by Samuel Freas— 
E.A.A. Art Education Bulletin—Vol. 15, No. 4— 
April, 1958). 

One final reference. Any evaluation to have 
validity must look for criteria beyond the confines 
of the school. It appears fitting to include here the 
following Herbert Read quotation: 


Our human life is conditioned to our human 
environment, and slowly but surely a mean 
environment creates a mean spirit . . . the 
very idea of a timeless quality in things has 
been lost. 
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It is notable that within our day the United 
States has not called for a “crash” program in 
the arts. Other deficiencies have been spelled out 
in capital letters, but there has been no call to 
arms to wipe out the all-pervasive ugly environ- 
ment of vulgar and expendable things; nor was 
any trumpet call sounded to warn of the growing 
cleavage between the creative mind and the 
imaginative force on the one hand, and the pro- 
ducing abilities and the administrative mind on 
the other. In its final analysis program has to be 
eventually evaluated in the unequivocal terms of 
its conditioning on the environment and its con- 
tribution to harmoniously balanced, fully educated 
individuals. To borrow a descriptive used by a 
recent speaker: “I do not mean trained, amused, 
exercised, accommodated or adjusted.” I mean 
educated. The fine and industrial arts program 
has its place in this education. 


Part 3: Partial Listing of Professional Practices 
in the Fine and Industrial Arts De part- 
ment, Abraham Lincoln High School 

To restate a truism: the professional mechanics 
employed in the interpretation of the purposes 
and in the unfolding of the program have signifi- 
cance only in the degree and quality of their rela- 
tionship to those purposes and program. They are 
the mechanics and not the program; as we label 
them we are reminded that we are constantly con- 
fronted by the danger of being “seduced by imme- 
diacy.” Style and “the thing to do,” next to com- 
plete unproductivity, could be the most forceful 
and conclusive indications of impotency. And a 
“laundry list” of practices could be a calling card 
to nowhere. Practices grow out of the program as 
well as contribute to it. It is the quality and spon- 
taneity of the activity and not the activity per se 
which gives it validity. 

The words “partial listing” implies that we have 
tried to employ the alternatives of selection and 
omission. In describing our situation, however, we 
must list practices that are not necessarily unique 
to our department. Nor do all these practices have 
bearing on the integrated aspects of the program. 


It is more important that they have significance— 
turn to page 15 
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MAGAZINES IN REVIEW 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


Included among recent magazine articles are 
several dealing with the arts of pre-literate people. 
The Atlantic magazine’s April 1959 issue is devot- 
ed to “Africa South of the Sahara”. An article by 
Eliot Elisofon gives background information on 
the creation of African Negro sculpture with 
comments on its present state. Superb photo- 
graphs by the author include a full color cover 
illustration of a Benin mask in ivory. Further back- 
ground material on Africa and African arts may 
be found in the April issue of Holiday. This con- 
tains many excellent photographs of various as- 
pects of life in Africa with a map of Africa. 


George Woodcock treats “Arts of the Pacific 
Northwest” in similar fashion describing the back- 
grounds and influence of white settlers on these 
arts in the March issue of Arts magazine. Again, 
many fine photographs are used to illustrate his 
points. Both the Elisofon and the Woodcock ar- 
ticles make a valuable contribution to understand- 
ing pre-literate arts by giving a perspective against 
which they may be examined. 

Aperture magazine maintains its high standard 
of editorial and printing excellence in two issues 
recently published. Issue number 2 of volume 6 
deals with the “Recapture of Innocence of Vision” 
and contains several articles which could be read 
with profit by any teacher of art. Especially per- 
tinent to art teaching is an article by I. N. Berlin, 
M.D. of the Langley Porter Neuropsychopathic 
Institute in San Francisco. Titled “Obstacles to 
Creativity and the Teachers’ Role in their Re- 
duction”, the article treats of fears which inhibit 
creativity: “fear of assuming a position of au- 
thority”, “fear of talent”, and “fear of inner emp- 
tiness”. Dr. Berlin describes these fears and their 
symptoms and goes on to indicate ways in which 
he has observed great teachers to overcome them 
thus allowing their students to realize their full 
creative potential. It is a rewarding article which 
raises the question of why articles of this nature 
written with this degree of maturity and insight 
do not appear more frequently, particularly in 
education journals. 


Issue number 4 of the same volume of Aperture 
discusses the interpretation and recording of archi- 
tecture through photographs. The twenty-eight 
first quality photographs reproduced provide a 
small album of top architectural photography. For 
those teachers who like to build up their own col- 
lection of 35 mm slides of architecture, G. E. 
Kidder Smith provides a good working guide of 
useful hints in his article “How to Photograph 
Architecture” which appears in the April issue of 
Architectural Forum. 

Art in architecture is the subject of a series of 
articles appearing in the Arts and Architecture 
magazine. The January, February and March is- 
sues carry articles on Isamu Noguchi’s sculpture 
garden for the UN building in Paris, Juan O’Gor- 
man’s mosaics for the Pedregal Gardens of Mexico 
City, and Constantino Nivola’s sculpture for his 
native village in that order. 

Architectural Art is also the topic of the Janu- 
ary-February issue of Craft Horizons. Besides an 
article on the general subject by Ada _ Louise 
Huxtable, an article “Manhattan Mosaic” by B. 
H. Friedman describes the design and execution 
of an 86 foot long mosaic by Lee Krasner and 
Ronald Stein. Also included in this issue are 
articles on the sculptured adobe fireplaces of 
Malcolm Brown written by John Collier, Jr. and 
an appreciation of the furniture and architectural 
accessories of Wharton Esherick by Getrtrude 
Benson. 

The March-April issue of Craft Horizons deals 
with the subject of “U. S. Crafts in this Industrial 
Society”. There is a fine and thoughtful article 
describing the role of the craftsman today with 
profuse illustrations of fine work from all areas 
of the crafts. This is followed by Conrad Brown’s 
article on the ceramics of Toshiko Takaezu, 
Yoshiko Uchida’s description of the weaving of 
Trude Guermonprez, and Rose Slivka’s article on 
the jewelry of Irena Brynner. All articles are well- 
illustrated. 


Alfred P. Maurice is Executive Director, Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Resolutions Adopted—1959 Conference 


WHEREAS, a stimulating and provocative con- 
ference was designed by the 1959 Conference 
Committee: 

BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Educa- 
tion Association extend to Mildred Fairchild, 
conference chairman, its gratitude for her 
vision, the imaginative quality of her execu- 
tive direction, and the organizational skill 
displayed by her handling of all aspects of 
the program 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all members 
of the conference committees be thanked for 
their contribution of ideas, their willingness 
to assume responsibility within the frame- 
work of the conference structure, and for 
their individual efforts in contributing to the 
success of the total enterprise. 

WHEREAS The Eastern Arts Association acting 
as the host regional assumed the major share 
of responsibility in making this conference a 
reality. 


BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Educa- 
tion Association express to this Association its 
gratitude for the financial support received, 
as well as for the devoted service of its mem- 
bers in the many crucial areas of conference 
planning and operation. 

WHEREAS the Superintendent of the New York 
City Public Schools extended the greetings of 
the host city and pledged its support of the 
conference 


BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Educa- 
cation Association thank him for the warm 
reception afforded it and for the many evi- 
dences of gracious hospitality and co-opera- 
tion displayed by local educators. 

WHEREAS the expansion of the conference 
theme—‘Art Education: The Individual and 
Society” by Edwin Ziegfeld dramatically key- 
noted the conference 


BE IT RESOLVED that Dr. Ziegfeld and those 
who assisted him in its preparation and pres- 
entation be commended for the inspirational 
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quality, the sensitivity, and the scholarship 
displayed in this work. 

WHEREAS Italo deFrancesco was elected “Art 
Educator of the Year” by the membership 


BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Edu- 
cation Association express its appreciation of 
his gracious acceptance of this honor and 
commend him for his thoughtful address. 

WHEREAS the “SHIP” through its financial sup- 
port, its exhibitions, and its participation in 
the program has contributed in large measure 
to the success of this conference 


BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Edu- 
cation proffer its grateful thanks to the 
“SHIP”, as well as to the other commercial 
exhibitors present, for their co-operation and 
for the many courtesies extended to this 
Association. 

WHEREAS the untiring efforts of the Officers 
and Council Members of The National Art 
Education Association, and most particularly 
of its president, Reid Hastie, have extended 
the operations of the organization during the 
past biennium 


BE IT RESOLVED that the members of The 
National Art Education Association here as- 
sembled express their appreciation of the 
dynamic leadership and direction given to 
the Association. 


WHEREAS the newly-created position of execu- 
tive secretary of The National Art Education 
Association has been so competently filled by 
Ralph Beelke 


BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Edu- 
cation Association extend to him its deepest 
appreciation of the many evidences of ad- 
ministrative competence displayed by him in 
completing arrangements for this conference, 
as well as in establishing the national office 
of the Association in Washington, D. C. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Asso- 
ciation commend him for the fine working 
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relationships already established with the 
National Education Association and with 
many other local, state and national organ- 
izations, and that its members express their 
confidence in his ability to extend the prestige 
and the influence of the Association and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Sup- 
porting Members of The National Art Edu- 
cation Association be thanked once again for 
their part in turning the dream of our execu- 
tive secretary into a reality this year. 

WHEREAS education in art shares with all edu- 
cation the problem of financing a program 
of quality instruction for children and youth 
and 

WHEREAS good school buildings should be 
equipped to meet the needs of an effective 
program of education and 

WHEREAS uncrowded classrooms should be pro- 
vided for more effective teaching and 

WHEREAS properly qualified teachers will not 
be available without additional funds, 


BE IT RESOLVED that The National Art Edu- 
cation Association share with its professional 
colleagues the belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment must join the states and localities in 
helping provide for the education of our 
children, 

THEREFORE The National Art Education As- 
sociation endorses the principle of Federal 
support for school construction and teacher 
salaries now set forth in the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill (S2 and HR22). 

WHEREAS a number of bills supporting the arts 
has been introduced into the Ejighty-Sixth 
Congress. These have been carefully studied 
by The Legislative Committee of The Nation- 
al Art Education Association, 


THEREFORE, be it resolved that The National 
Art Education Association strongly urge that 
the present Congress take favorable action on 
the following bills introduced into the House 
of Representatives and on similar bills intro- 
duced into the Senate; 

H.R. 2596—“A BILL—To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts...” 

R.R. 286—‘“A BILL—To provide for the ap- 


pointment of an assistant to the 
Secretary of State .. .” 

H.R. 2505—‘“A BILL—to liberalize the tariff 
laws for works of art .. .” 

H.R. 2441—“A BILL—To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the 
admissions tax where a_ substantial 
part of the program consists of live 
musical or dramatic performances 

H.R. 2570—“A BILL—To amend the Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956... 
to provide for participation by 
foreign governments and citizens of 
other countries in cultural . . . activi- 
ties in the United States . . .” 

WHEREAS the art teacher is responsible for the 

understanding and support of the arts in a 
culture, it is essential that teachers be an 
integral part of any intercultural exchange 
program. 


THEREFORE The National Art Education As- 
sociation recommends that the International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 be interpreted to include 
teachers in the arts. 

WHEREAS The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 by limiting Federal aid to certain 
aspects of the educational program tends 
toward the establishment of dangerous im- 
balance in education which carries grave 
cultural implications. 


THEREFORE The National Art Education Asso- 
ciation recommends that this legislation be 
broadened to provide for healthful balance 
of the arts and sciences in education. 

Ann Lally, Chairman 
Anna Ballarian 
Jack Arends 


NAEA 
SUMMER MEETING 
NEA CONVENTION 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—WED., JULY 1 
9:30 a.m. — CLARIDGE HOTEL 
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NEW BOOKS anpb FILMS 


Lettering: A Guide for Teachers by John W. 
Cataldo, Davis Publications, Inc., Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 1958. 
Price $6.00. 

Books on lettering can generally be divided into 
two basic categories. The first is the narrative- 
historical approach—Oscar Ogg’s The 26 Letters 
is a good example. The second is the rather 
mechanistic-typographical presentation — Type 
Specimens for Layout, Printing, Lettering by Wil- 
liam Longyear comes to mind. This present publi- 
cation by John Cataldo does not fit easily into 
either class being neither story-telling nor mechan- 
istic. Here, rather, is a creative and personal ap- 
proach by an imaginative designer and cal- 
ligrapher. 

Mr. Cataldo begins with a very brief survey of 
forms—one wishes that it were somewhat more 
detailed—and then proceeds to explore the “in- 
herent significance” of line. In the belief that 
the essence of calligraphy is contained in the 
spontaneity of non-reflective linear play, the 
author presents a series of extremely interesting 
calligraphic brush exercises by students. Various 
key words by the instructor; e.g., “hush,” “jazz,” 
“woman,” provided the stimuli. This is not a 
particularly new idea, having been recommended 
by Lowenfeld and others; however, the author’s 
variations and development of this theme are in- 
novations—and innovations of a rather high order. 

Besides the brush, pen calligraphy is also pre- 
sented. Letter forms well adapted to the pen 
(roundhand, chancery, manuscript and gothic) 
are explained in considerable detail. Some of the 
other areas covered include, mechanical lettering, 
posters, the trade symbol, the experimental letter, 
lettering ideas, the art curriculum, and brief com- 
parison of Eastern and Western letter and idea 
symbols. 

In visual terms this is an exciting book. The 
examples of lettering by Tom McSherry, Robert 
Weigand, Alfred Maurice and others offer goals 
of excellence for the student’s consideration. Un- 
fortunately there are several things which weaken 
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this otherwise excellent presentation. The first is 
an occasional block of text, which being even 
smaller than that on the Angostura Bitters bottle, 
is very difficult to read. The second is the cutting 
of the spiral binding into areas of the page layout 
—this fortunately never interferes with the text, 
but in a book which emphasizes design should be 
corrected. 

Lettering has been perhaps the last stronghold 
of conservatism in art education to be affected by 
the trend toward personal expressiom so apparent 
in the various other areas of art. Certainly many 
creative students shyn lettering in the belief that 
it involves little else save the dull tracing and 
filling of set letter forms. This book gives direc- 
tion to those who would remedy this condition. 


Art Through the Ages. Fourth Edition. Helen 
Gardner. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 750 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 1959. $6.50. 
Art Through the Ages has been, since its initial 

publication in 1926, one of the most popular his- 
tory of art text books. It was revised in 1936 and 
again in 1948—shortly before Miss Gardner’s 
death. This 1959 revision is a group endeavor, with 
individual department members of the Yale Uni- 
versity Department of the History of Art contrib- 
uting the initial drafts, each in the area of his 
specialization. Sumner McK Crosby provided the 
overall editing “in order to unify the work.” 

If space permitted it would be interesting to 
compare in detail the earlier editions with the 
present one; however, a few passing references 
will have to suffice. 

The most important change, perhaps, is in the 
overall reorganization and simplification of the 
contents in terms of four categories: Ancient, 
European, non-European, and Modern Art. Ap- 
propriate groupings are made within these divi- 
sions in terms of periods and countries. 

The introduction, once called The Visual Ele- 
ments of Art Expression, has been expanded as 
Vocabulary and Principles of Art History. This is 
in keeping with the trend toward placing greater 
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emphasis upon design principles in the study of the 
history of art. 


The greatest change takes place perhaps in the 
Modern period, where the relative importance of 
the various artists and schools of art is still in 
flux; certainly many of us may find some of the 
changes rather arbitrary. It is to me rather ironic 
that an artist like Grant Wood now receives more 
lengthy treatment than he did in an earlier edition 
when his art was a moving force, while Kuniyoshi 
—who still exerts considerable isafluence 
longer mentioned. 


is no 


It is also interesting to note that photography 
(which appeared in neither glossary nor index of 
an earlier edition) now shares equal status, 
chapter-wise, with sculpture, architecture, and 
painting—under the general heading of Modern 
Art. A portent of things to come perhaps? 

Some mention unfortunately must be made of 
certain errors which certainly should be corrected 
in later editions. The material on the cave paint- 
ings at Lascaux is a case in point. 

One can excuse the inclusion of the now largely 
discredited story about the accidental discovery 
of the cave by boys trying to retrieve their dog. 
But what is one to make of the statement on page 
forty, “at Lascaux there is even one unidenti- 
fiable animal covered with spots and with a single 
long horn”? This is a reference to the so-called 
Unicorn, which even under the most cursory kind 
of examination sports two horns. Or again how 
can one explain the curious statement on page 
forty-one of the Gardner book . . . “Man also is 
represented in these paintings. At Lascaux, deep 
in a shaft, he is shown as a symbol—a stick man 
—dead or dying during an attack on a mammoth.” 
This is certainly a reference to the “Well Scene”. 
In this painting two large animals are depicted 
(see the Skira publication on Lascaux page 113) ; 
one is a rhinoceros—the other is a bison! How 
can one trust an art historian in subtle visual 
matters when gross errors of this kind occur? 

Finally—to end on a positive note—mention 
should be made of the generally improved appear- 
ance of the book—due in no small part to the 
superior printing of the color and black and white 
reproductions. 


The April 1959 issue of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, official journal of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, features the theme “Art in the Ele- 
mentary School.” Articles by I. L. deFran- 
cesco, Charles Gaitskell, A. L. Chanin, 
Wilbur Yauch, Margaret Harrison, Frank 
Back and Reino Randall, Edith Mitchell 
and Mayo Bryce are featured. Copies may 
be ordered at $.60 per copy from: 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MANIPULATIVE ARTS . . . from page 10 
that at some time or another they have been used 
constructively. 


I. Roster Rotation 


A. When and where feasible, staff members 
cut across a single subject speciality; this 
within the certification stipulation of a 
given number of assigned periods within 
the certified subject. 

B. Roster rotation is a continuing practice 
affecting a percentage of the department. 

C. In our situation roster rotation has proven 
to be a positive factor for up-grading of 
instruction. One teacher with a respect for 
form and imaginative exploration in 
graphic arts when rotated to general shop 
caused an upsurge in original design in 
the shop. A ceramics teacher with a deep 
appreciation for materials inspired sen- 
sory and tactile experiences of a high level 
in wood. A transportation teacher is doing 
a top flight job in mechanical drawing. 
Three art school graduates in the depart- 
ment proved excellent shop teachers, 
while shop specialists have been responsi- 
ble for some of the most creative work in 
the department. 


II. Autonomy 


A. There are many contributions, within a 
public school, to similar action on the part 
of the staff. However, the dignity and 


turn to next page 
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importance and personality of the indi- 
vidual teacher in our democratic society 
are regarded as important factors in public 
school teaching. In our situation, I believe 
it could be said that although the staff 
works as a single fine and industrial arts 
department (with co-working in depart- 
mental offerings, a single concern with 
professional problems, inter-visitation and 
other practices) each teacher has jurisdic- 
tion over and responsibility for structured 
experiences in his classes. 


. This is also true of most phases of requisi- 


tioning, storage and care of supplies and 
in the general management of his area. 


. Each of the thirteen shops and rooms have 


ample storage space, wall wide bulletin 
board area, display cases and individual 
filing cabinets. 


. Design and drawing materials and tools 


and a planning room are in each shop. 


. Three dimensional facilities and materials 


are in each art room. 


. Facilities are comprehensive in nature and 


indigenous to the area. To describe one of 
the thirteen shops and art rooms as an 
example: 

The graphic arts shop, for instance, has 
paper making facilities (machine and 
hand), a two sectioned ample dark room 
area, equipment for the major types of 
reproduction including planography, 
(stone lithography and machine), intag- 
liography, typography and photography. 
Students prepare their own silk screen 
equipment. Different materials in addi- 
tion to paper stock are available for silk 
screening. A miultilith machine supple- 
ments a stone-hand lithograph press. For 
raised or relief process printing we have 
type setting, imposing, printing facilities 
including two platen presses, a variety of 
fonts in type, wood and metal type, wood 
and linoleum cutting facilities, etc. In 
intaglio printing, we have etching presses 
and are equipped to do drypoint and acid 
etching, aquatint and mezzotint. Duplica- 
tion is served by various types of duplica- 


tors. Other equipment and facilities in- 
clude those for bookbinding and paper 
cutting. There are also in the graphic arts 
shop organized storage facilities for the va- 
rious cameras, the range of paper stock, 
inks, etc.; a graphic arts reference library; 
teachers’ desks; file cabinets; display case 
and display area; an illuminated desk for 
masking and cutting purposes; a motored 
cutter for display purposes as well as 
other facilities and equipment. 


III. Orientation 


IV 


Orientation to the fine and industrial 
concept includes an understanding of the 
manipulative arts as a learning means. 
This does not diminish the strength of the 
qualities and factors inherent in each 
phase of the arts. 

Orientation to the department includes 
some of the following practices: 


. Each new teacher is given a comprehen- 


sive view of the entire department with 
opportunity to study the philosophy of the 
department. (As described in Part I.) 


Roster is arranged to permit visits to the 
rest of the department. 


Descriptive materials for new teachers 
and substitutes. 


. Department “partner” and planned assis- 


tance. 


. Opportunities for participation on school 


and out-of-school committees, etc. Social 
aspects include attendance at scheduled 
art events as an ongoing part of the pro- 
gram. 


. If any change is required it is hoped that 


no change is made without the acceptance 
and willingness and understanding of the 
one concerned. 


. Department Office as Curriculum Workshop 


A. 


B. 


Curriculum materials available and ac- 
cessible. 


Separate file cabinet on curriculum mate- 
rials. Categories include selected courses 
of studies and practices in other communi- 
ties, techniques in curriculum building, 
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visual aids and films sources, the nature 
of adolescence, nature of creativity, utili- 
zation of the sensory in education—to 
mention a few. 


. Separate and extensive file on supply, 


equipment and plant catalogues. Trade 
journals and other materials which fea- 
ture specifications included. Catalogues 
dated and arranged for easy accessibility. 


. Large (4 x 8’) bulletin board primarily 


designed for assistance to the staff, fea- 
tures pertinent information, illustrated 
educational concepts and practices. 


. Office library of reference books and texts 


not included in the shops and rooms; a 
table for new books and periodicals. 


. Film library for department use; reproduc- 


tions, strip films, slides and other visual 
materials. 


. In addition to the room and shop and 


corridor display cases, a changing exhibi- 
tion of students’ works are always on dis- 
play in the department office. 


. Files of illustrated experiences, undertak- 


ings and suggested lessons in each of the 
major areas of the fine and industrial arts 
offerings in the school. 


. Compilation of printed and mimeograph- 


ed teaching materials, aids, charts, etc., 
used in the school. Listing and examples 
of available instructional materials, free 
and otherwise. 


. Our own graphic arts section services the 


department in providing copies of mate- 
rial for distribution. Many are specifically 
related to given areas and experiences. To 
illustrate, a few which may have signifi- 
cance here are selected from the many 
which have been printed: 


1. The Arts Are Fun 


An extensive listing of the compre- 
hensive coverage of the arts. This is 
distributed to encourage personal par- 
ticipation in the arts as something 
beyond the school experiences. 

2. The Art Form 


Clarification of the indigenous nature 
of art. 


3. Trends Today 
Contemporary manifestations in the 
arts. 
4. Different Ways of Selling 
The Nature of Design 
6. Subject Matter Versus Content 
The above titles are representational of 
the broader topics. More specific areas are 
exemplified by the following titles: 


or 


7. Basic Experiences in Textiles 
8. How to Design and Build a Kick 
Wheel 

9. The Operation of a Platen Press 
10. Penetrating Wood Finishes 
11. Alloys 
12. Packaging 

It is imperative to repeat that the very 
nature of the arts being one of explora- 
tion it is essential to keep alive the vitality 
of experience and expression. Materials 
for distribution may easily become debits 
as well as assets; the particular experience 
must determine their use—if any. The 


earlier reference to crystalization has bear- 
ing here. 


. Available to all staff members are various 


studies. Mention is made here of “Child 
Arts,” a special study with over 200 illus- 
trations indicating developmental char- 
acteristics and interests of children from 
the ages of two to eighteen years. 


V. Circulation 


A. Circulation of objects: an interesting stu- 


B. 


dent project, a fine example of industrial 
design, a new painting. This circulation 
is “spot” showing and supplements hall 
exhibitions, complete displays, and room 
exhibitions. 


Circulation for “spot” viewing of latest 
magazines, books and professional mate- 
rials. This is not a substitute for the ma- 


terial in the department office and library. 


. Circulation of new material for “spot” 


inspection. 


. Communications regarding association and 


other professional meetings and confer- 
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A remarkable new art medium, 
combining the brilliance and 
convenience of PASTELS with 
the depth and solidity 

of OIL COLORS 


sasto1 


ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 


Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual 

IDEAL FOR methods of handling. Get light, delicate effects or bold, 
SCHOOLS heavy masses of color. They work quickly and smoothly, 
Easy to handle, can be blended on the paper with fingers or paper stumps. 
low in cost. Pastoils do not dust or chalk, so fixatives are not needed. 

5 sizes of sets, The sticks are non-brittle, will not easily break when 
from 60¢ to $3.50 applied with pressure. Colors are exceptionally brilliant. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 25¢ in coin with this 
ad for regular 60¢ boxed set of 12 Pastoils, 12 colors. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 


2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Published 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


Sample copy FREE 
to schools 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art Edu- 
cation and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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ences, plus duplicated professional infor- 
mations are distributed to staff members. 

E. Administrative directives and informa- 
tions. 


VI. Meetings, Conferences and Other “Get- 
Togethers” 


A. Rotation: departmental meetings are ro- 

tated around in most of the thirteen dif- 
ferent shops and art rooms. The teacher 
in whose room or shop the meeting is held 
acts as host. 
Note: I can imagine situations where this 
practice could become an imposition! Like 
certain other (to us) acceptable practices, 
this one started with the staff members. 
The rotation is neither forced or formal; 
often rotation is tabled because of the 
natural turn of events. 


B. Departmental meetings of a professional 
nature have been called by the staff itself. 
These always appear to be very satisfac- 
tory. 

C. Curriculum meetings, faculty meetings, as- 
sociation meetings, etc., take place con- 
tinuously in addition to the above and for 
the most part are of a professional nature. 

D. Individual conferences with the staff are 
initiated largely by the staff and are fre- 
quent. 

E. Parent-teacher conferences are on off- 
cially designated dates four times a year, 
plus constant opportunities for other per- 
sonal conferences. 


F. The fine and industrial arts department 
has taken an active part in the annual 
open house during National Education 
Week. Thousands of parents and other 
visitors observe approximately three hun- 
dred students demonstrating processes 
learned in the various shops and art 
rooms. 


VII. Evaluation Techniques 


Evaluation is an ongoing process. It em- 
ploys critical thinking, and for that alone de- 
serves a built-in place in any educational pro- 
gram. Judgments, deductions, conclusions 
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structured on today’s accomplishments, or 

lack thereof, assist in proposing tomorrow’s 

course of action. 

In Parts One and Two of this paper various 
criteria have been delineated for the evalua- 
tion of a program in the manipulative arts. 
Among others, these would include the qual- 
ity, breadth and degree of the following: 
commitment to general education, 
the tactile as a constant, 
visualization and structuring as components 
of development, 
comprehensiveness, 
unification of design and product, 
utilization of contemporary tools, 
machines and processes for greater freedom 
and new magnitude of expression. 

Some of the mechanics employed are: 

A. Film, slide and photographic record. Re- 
viewed on occasion by the staff. Used in 
the classroom. 

B. Student reactions, written and otherwise, 
analysis of student work in terms of edu- 
cational values—including concepts and 
ideas, skills and processes, informations 
and knowledges, accomplishments. When- 
ever student evaluation is used specific 
criteria are set up by teacher and class. A 
clear line of definition, if not always de- 
marcation, is drawn between evaluation 
and rating. 

C. Follow-up file on graduates. 


D. File of estimates: official evaluations, 
visitors’ opinions, community comments, 
letters from industry. 

E. An annual report is compiled by the de- 
partment, listing the accomplishments and 
undertakings of the year. Included here, 
to indicate areas of activity, is the index 
only (alphabetically listed) of one of the 
reports. These are the major headings: 

1. Community Services and Relations 
Cooperation on community and 
school projects, resource services, in- 
terpretation of school work and pur- 
pose. 

2. Curriculum Offerings 
Written materials, new courses, evolv- 


A Foundation for 
ART EDUCATION 


MANUEL BARKAN, 
The Ohio State University 


Centering on the creative experience and the educa- 
tion of children, this popular textbook relates the 
basic problems of teaching art to human behavior 
concepts growing out of research in psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, cultural history, and_phil- 
osophy. Interprets the findings in terms of art educa- 
tion in the elementary and secondary schools. 235 pp. 
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“I find it an excellent book, approaching the problem 
of art education from a comprehensive and enveloping 
view.”—Heten Hirp, College of the City of New 
York. 


“Dr. Barkan has managed to present a tremendous 
amount of pertinent material in a usable form.”— 
Cuarves Patton, West Virginia University. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY * 15 East 26th St. New York 10 
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SIXTY CENTS 


The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 
oe Special Group Rates to 
Subscription Teachers and Students 
$6.00 Per Year 


306 West llth St., New York 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PARSONS ‘SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Design in Industry, Fashion Design, Editorial & 
Fashion Illustration, Graphic Design and Adver- 
tising, Interior Architecture and Decoration. 


Three year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 


Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 
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LOOK TO 


FOR THE FINEST QUALITY DRAWING 


TABLES AND SEATING DESIGNED FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS! 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE sin 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 


MEMBER 


PRINTERS BUILDING © WORCESTER 8 MASSACHUSETTS 


PICK PRANG! 
\CHALKS - COLORS CRAYONS - CRAFTS 


CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


ing characteristics of instructional 
program, special classroom projects. 
Equipment and Supplies 

New additions for the fiscal year, gifts 
and surplus appropriations, major re- 
pairs or changes. 

Exhibitions and Displays 

School showcase displays, community 
exhibitions and demonstrations, spe- 
cial library, lunchroom and classroom 
displays. 

Extra Groups 

Nonscheduled learning groups, the 
expanding club program, conferences, 
outside activities. 
Instructional Materials and Aids 
References, texts, visual aids, sources, 
teaching aids, instructional sheets, dis- 
play items. 

Inter-Departmental School Activities 
Co-projects with other departments, 
demonstrations to other classes, re- 
source service to career forum and 
other school areas. 


. Lectures and Visitors 


Specialists from industry, visiting 
teachers, educational and arts lead- 
ers, outside demonstrators. 


Related Professional Activities 
Professional meetings, conferences, 
professional literature and reports for 
and by the staff. 

School Service 

Printed matter, constructed items, au- 
thorized repair, signs, posters, charts 


and forms. 

Scholarships, Placements and Awards 
Application and recognition of skills 
and abilities developed, vocational 
placement, post high school follow-up, 
professional schools scholarships and 
matriculations. 


Trips and Visits 
Industrial plants, port authority, 
transportation terminals, arts exhibi- 
tions, museums, schools, community 
studies, sketching trips. 
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Note: Under each of the above 
twelve major headings, further list- 
ings were made as needed. To illus- 
trate these sub-listings, herewith are 
given the sub-listings under Item 
#1: Community Services and Rela- 
tions: 


a. Community services helped struc- 
ture meaningful experiences. 
(These services were then listed, 
and under each subsequent sub- 
listing specific items for the year 
were recorded. ) 

b. The staff served as resource per- 
sons for the community and city. 

c. The community provided resource 
people and services. 

d. Cooperation with the Home and 
School Association. 


e. Interpretation and elucidation. 

f. Services rendered. 

g. Special events. 

h. Open house . . . The best means 
of community relations is through 
the work accomplished in the 
classroom. 


FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING 
LABORATORY FOR EDUCATORS 
OPENS JULY 19 IN MAINE 


Gould Academy in Bethel, Maine, in the quiet 
beauty of the foothills of the White Mountains, is 
the setting for a milestone event in American edu- 
cation scheduled for this summer. 

For the first time, the National Training Lab- 
oratories (NTL) of the NEA will apply to edu- 
cational leaders exclusively their laboratory meth- 
od of human relations training, a method tested 
over the past 13 years by leaders in government, 
industry, business, and religion. The lab will be 
held July 19-Aug. 7. 

Purpose of the laboratory for educational leaders 
is to increase human relations sensitivity, insights, 
and skills—and most important, to develop greater 
ability for back-home applications of the newly 
acquired learnings, 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE Crayons 


MILTON 


TRUTONE Crayons 


Poster Colors Finger Paint 
BRADLEY Water Colors Modeling Clay 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. New York Chicago 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough training for careers in Advertising Design © 
Fashion Illustration @ Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design @ Airbrush 


Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 
Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 
Vet. Appr. Catalog N. 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-2973 


With new spotlights trained on American edu- 
cation, with more and more evaluation of its 
quality in progress, the value of effective human 
relations—in the classrooms, in teacher-adminis- 
trator, teacher-parent, and teacher-teacher rela- 
tionships, and in school-community relationships— 
becomes increasingly important. 

Participants, including educators from all levels 
of the profession and all parts of the U. S., as well 
as a few interested laymen, will study their own 
laboratory experience as an example of group 
development and individual behavior. They will 
carry on self-directed experiments and evaluate 
their findings for the best possibie use in their 
hometown school systems. 

Three units of college credit, graduate or under- 
graduate, will be granted by the University of 
Maine and may be arranged with other univer- 
sities. Information about costs and application may 
be requested from the National Training Labora- 
tories, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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FOUR ART TEACHERS AWARDED 
JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1959-60 


Sixty-three public high school teachers have 
been awarded John Hay Fellowships for a year of 
study in the humanities, the John Hay Fellows 
Program announced recently. Among them are 
four teachers of art, bringing the total number of 
teachers of art who have held these fellowships to 
twelve. 

The John Hay Fellows, who represent high 
schools from coast to coast, are drawn from the 
fields of history, English, foreign languages, 
science and mathematics, in addition to the fine 
arts. 

Each Fellow will receive a year’s leave from his 
school system and will study in the humanities at 
one of five cooperating universities: Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
Fellowship: stipends include a sum equivalent to 
the teaching salary for 1959-60 in addition to full 
tuition and transportation costs for the Fellow and 
primary dependents. 

The John Hay Fellows Program, operated by 
the John Hay Whitney Foundation through its 
recently established Greenwood Fund, was set up 
in 1952 and since then has provided twenty 
fellowships annually. Its expansion in 1959-60 is 
made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

In announcing the awards for next September, 
Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director of the John Hay 
Fellows Program, said: “These Fellowships help 
to improve the quality of education in the United 
States. Outstanding teachers have opportunities 
to study and to think and thereby to recharge 
their intellectual batteries. School administrators 
make effective use of these teachers when they 
return from their fellowship year. Students derive 
rich benefits.” 

Fellowships in art were awarded to: 

Donald R. Criner, Teacher of Art, Dearborn 

High School, Dearborn, Michigan 
Harold H. Lott, Teacher of Art, Milford High 

School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Edward E. Menges, Teacher of Art, University 
City High School, University City, Missouri 
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Jean Williams, Teacher of Art, Sandy Springs 
High School, Sandy Springs (Fulton County), 
Georgia 


WCOTP’S NEW MAGAZINE 


A new magazine published by the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession is now being distributed. Called Panorama, 
Teaching Throughout the World, the 32-page 
publication will be issued approximately four times 
a year, in French, English and Spanish editions. 

WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould, in a note 
introducing the first issue, expresses his belief that 
the teaching profession “has an important role to 
play in promoting international understanding” 
and that Panorma “can help substantially” in 
furthering this role. In a similar note WCOTP 
secretary general William G. Carr writes that the 
new publication should be useful in giving wider 
distribution to superior articles published in educa- 
tional journals of the national associations affili- 
ated with WCOTP. Panomara contains articles 
translated and adapted from these journals as well 
as original pieces. 

Contents of the first issue include “The Chal- 
lenge of the Atomic Age in a Liberal Society” by 
S. G. Checkland; “Do We Need Different Teach- 
ing Methods?” by Alfons Simon; “Crisis in Eng- 
land” by Sir Ronald Gould; “Trends in Secondary 
School Education in Europe” by M. Monnier; and 
“Educating for Maturity” by Lawrence S. Kubie. 

Other contributors are Kenneth M. de Lane- 
rolle, the Most Rev. William J. Philbin, C. B. 
Mendenhall and Richard I. Miller. 

A special supplement on “The Gifted Child” 
features an article by Samuel R. Laycock. 

The magazine is priced at 35 cents, one swiss 
franc or two shillings per copy. Under a plan that 
has been in operation for several years, Panorama 
will be available to any individual who desires to 
subscribe to all WCOTP publications at the cost 
of $2.00 (U. S.) per year. These subscribers re- 
ceive a copy of all WCOTP publications, includ- 
ing annual reports, theme discussions, and a 
monthly newsletter. 
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RILLIANT COLORED 
DESIGN PAPER 


Bry class project now using colored 
>) papers are greatly improved 
design paper. 

@ad inks are not absorbed as 

Gry project papers; designs remain 
fiete and remain crisp and brilliant. 
acke "50 sheets of 8 to 10 colors 

may vary) 9 x 12”, banded and 
popularly priced. Also available in 

s 36” wide and sheets up to 24 x 36”. 


Write for complete catalog 581 and samples. 
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RED LETTER DAYS 


EASTERN ARTS 


APRIL 2-6, 1960 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e WESTERN ARTS 
APRIL 10-14, 1960 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

e PACIFIC ARTS 
APRIL 11-15, 1960 
TEMPE, ARIZONA 

SQUTHEASTERN ARTS 
APRIL 24-27, 1960 


WRITING FOR ART EDUCATION 


ART EDUCATION, official journal of The 
National Art Edgeation Association, will in- 
crease in siz@-@nd editorial content with the 
first foll isseeitt October. In addition to the 
regulor features it is planned to include 
regular monthiyfeatures of interest for the: 

1. program 

2. high program 

3. college program 

4. the Werld of ART 
Articles relating to the above should be 
tween 1000 and. 1500 words in len 
Photographe @f students at work and of 
student and art work will also be 
published fram time to time. Materials for 
fall publicatiém should be in the editorial 
office before August 1959. If you have ma- 
terials to share with others in your profes- 
sion send them.fo ART at the 
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This new Sketch-Bench, replacing the obso- 
lete art horse, typifies the convenience and 
utility of Sheldon Art Departments. . It is 
both an easel and a bench. Two of them pro-_- 
vide the student ideal working conditions. “ 
Non-tilt design, easy to’store, bolted hard- “J* 
wood construction, lever lock to secure top 
when down. 


With folding top down, 
the Sheldon Sketch- 
Bench is a student bench 


classroom 


With up, the Sheldon 
Sketch-Bench is an edu- 
cationally correct easel. 
Notches permit choice of 
angles for board. Shelf 
accommodates student 
materials. 


YOU GET THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
IN YOUR SHELDON ART DEPARTMENT 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Storage cases, cabinets, corkboard doors, sinks, student tables, and other 
furniture units are described and illustrated in this truly unique 56-page 
catalog. Floor plans and planning suggestions also included. 
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